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A STRONG, NEW 
ART ORGAN- 
IZATION 



Among the newer art 
organizations in this 
country is the American 
Society of Deaf Artists, 
the membership of which is scattered from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coasts. An 
excellent account of this organization was 
given in a report by the secretary, Jacques 
Alexander, who wrote as follows: This 
Society is composed exclusively of people 
who go through life under the handicap 
of deafness, but whose intellectual ac- 
quirements and artistic talents have en- 
abled them to rise superior to their in- 
firmity and win success in competition 
with the more fortunately endowed. 
These deaf people are well known in the 
circles in which they move as men and 
women of education and refinement. Some 
have risen to eminence. Let us mention 
Douglas Tilden, the California sculptor, 
whose creations "The Bear Hunters," 
"The Football Player," "The Mechanic's 
Fountain," "The Statue of Father Jum- 
pero Serro" all bear the impress of genius. 
Granville Redmond, also of California, is 
a famous painter. In New York, Charles 
Fetscher is forging ahead as an architect, 
while in the city of Philadelphia, Harry 
E. Stevens has won quite a reputation in 
the same line. Jacques Alexander is 
known in his native city, New York, as 
well as abroad as exceptionally talented 
as a lithographic artist and a painter in 
oils and water colors. Miss Ruby Abrams 
has been a prize winner in art competi- 
tions and bids fair to make an enviable 
record. Mr. George Kinsey is a talented 
designer. These are examples of the 
worth and ambition that the Society of 
Deaf Artists holds within its ranks. The 
organization is firmly founded and its list 
of Associate Members contains the names 
of nearly every famous educator of the 
Deaf in the United States. The active 
members ask no favor, only a fair field. 
While the American Society, as its name 
implies, relates to this country only, it is 
officially identified with the International 
Society of Deaf Artists, the foreign mem- 
bership of which embraces such men as 
Fernand Hamar, sculptor of the Rocham- 
beau monument at Washington; Paul 
Chopin, sculptor; Rene Princteau, paint- 



er, all of Paris, France. In Germany 
are affiliated such men as Schneider, Ru- 
dolph Janik, Fritz von Kaulbach and 
others, while throughout Europe in vari- 
ous cities there are about forty other 
active members. 



HALSEY C. IVES 

Halsey C. Ives, who died in London 
on May 5th, rendered to the cause of 
American Art signal service. He was 
Director of Art at the World's Fair in 
Chicago, and at the St. Louis Exposition. 
The School of Art in St. Louis he estab- 
lished, and the City Art Museum was up- 
built under his direction. He was born 
at Montour Falls, New York, in 1 846, and 
educated in the public schools and at 
South Kensington, London. In 1864 he 
entered the Government service as a 
draughtsman and was assigned to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. In 1869 he began a study 
of decorative art and in the early seven- 
ties became an instructor in the Polytech- 
nic School of St. Louis. In 1875 he be- 
came an instructor in Washington Uni- 
versity, and through his efforts the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts was estab- 
lished. In 1 88 1 the Museum of Fine Arts 
was established and he became its Direc- 
tor. He was decorated by King Oscar of 
Sweden and by King Christian of Den- 
mark. He had many and loyal friends, 
and was a member of numerous organiza- 
tions. The following resolutions were 
passed at the Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts of which he was a 
director. 

Resolved: That, since the American 
Federation of Arts has lost by the death of 
Halsey C. Ives, of St. Louis, a valued 
friend and active collaborator, and since 
the world of Art is thus deprived of the 
services of one who, for many years, has 
devoted to its interests his time, his en- 
ergy and his best thought, the Board of 
Directors and the representatives of the 
several Chapters of the Federation, in 
meeting assembled, do hereby record their 
profound sorrow at his death and the ex- 
pression of their deepest sympathy to his 
family and friends. 
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A memorial service was held at St. 
Louis, just outside the City Art Museum, 
on Sunday afternoon, May 21st, at the 
same time his funeral took place in Mon- 
tour Falls. Tributes were paid to his 
unselfish devotion to art and the interests 
of the people, by the Mayor of St. Louis, 
the President of the Museum Board, the 
Director of the Art Institute of Chicago 
and other prominent men. Mr. Henry 
Read, of Denver, represented the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts at this service. 



NOTES 

The Annual Conference 
national of the National League 
league op of Handicraft Societies 

HANDICRAFT ^ j^ ^ ^ Museum 
SOCIETIES of p ine ArtSj Bostonj on 

May 19th and 20th. The Conference 
opened on Friday morning with a brief 
address of welcome by Prof. Arthur Fair- 
banks, Director of the Museum. The 
morning session was devoted to reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer and from 
the various societies. In the afternoon 
Prof. H. Langford Warren, President of 
the League, gave an address, summariz- 
ing the trend of the arts and crafts move- 
ment in this country and pointing out the 
more important achievements by the dif- 
ferent societies. Mr. Lockwood de 
Forest, of New York, and Mr. Maurice 
I. Flagg, of New Bedford, spoke of the 
necessity of sound training in design, 
and the question of the best methods of 
appointing jurors was discussed. In the 
evening the delegates were guests of the 
Society of Arts and Crafts and the Cop- 
ley Society at a lecture in Copley Hall, 
given by Mr. Joseph Linden Smith, who 
told of some of his recent experiences in 
China and India, illustrating his talk 
with many stereopticon slides. 

At the business session Saturday morn- 
ing the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Huger Elliott, Providence ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. James A. Garland, 
Buzzards Bay, and Clarence P. Hoyt, 
Hingham; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
S. M. Conant, Pawtucket; Executive 
Committee, the above officers and Miss 



Helen Plumb, Detroit; Mr. C. P. Rollins, 
Montague; and Miss Emily Graves, Bal- 
timore. Providence thus becomes head- 
quarters of the League for the ensuing 
year. F. A. W. 

The annual meeting of 

THE AMERICAN ^ American Associa . 

ASSOCIATION OF ^ of Museums WM 

MUSEUMS hdd ; n BostQn thjs year 

On Tuesday morning, May 23d, the nine- 
ty-five delegates registered at the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History and then 
proceeded to the Museum of Fine Arts 
for the opening session. President Fred- 
erick J. V. Skiff, of the Field Museum 
of Natural History, called the meeting to 
order and introduced Dr. Arthur Fair- 
banks, Director of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, who made the address of 
welcome which was very properly an in- 
troduction to the Museum. The vertical 
division of the building into distinct 
museums representing different schools 
of art, and the horizontal division into a 
floor for display and a floor for reference, 
were explained, together with the policy 
of associating objects "of the period." 
This description was later supplemented 
by Mr. Louis Earle Rowe's explanation 
of the "Docent Service," which has been 
used so advantageously in the Boston 
Museum. Mr. Edward Robinson fol- 
lowed with an address on "The Organ- 
ization and Work of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art," from which it was 
learned that over eleven thousand paint- 
ings were offered to that Museum last 
year of which number only a few could 
be accepted. The enormous amount of 
routine governing accessions was thus 
suggested. Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman 
analyzed mathematically the functions of 
the label and endeavored to prove that be- 
cause of its brevity it frequently gave 
misinformation. Dr. Frederick A. Lu- 
cas, however, spoke in favor of its use, 
declaring that it should be supplemented, 
not replaced by the docent. 

An evening session was held, after an 
automobile ride and visits to the Harvard 
Medical School, Warren Anatomical 
Museum, and the Arnold Arboretum and 
Museum as well as the Boston Public 



